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LIFE AND RELIGIOUS EXERCISES OF JANE 
PEARSON. 


It has long remained with weight upon my 
mind, to leave a few remarks respecting the 
Lord’s dealings, when he was pleased to lay his 
hand in judgment upon me, for my backsliding ; 
hoping it may be of service to some poor, tossed, 


afflicted, disconsolate, tempted, bewildered mind; 
for I do believe it would have been of service to, 


me, in my painful moments, to have beheld the 


Lee’ 
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When the bell used to toll for those of other 
persuasions, oh ! the awe and inward fear atten- 
dant on these occasions! I would say in my 
heart: “‘Ihese are now called off the stage of 
this world,- and fixed as for ever it must be.” 
Yea, my solicitude did at times so far prevail, 
that I was desirous of knowing the ages of the 
deceased, and whether they were of ages simi- 
lar to myself; and if they were, it undoubted- 
ly added to my fears, which, at that time, were 
piercing. But if they were further advanced, 


I endeavored to appease these fears by consider- 
ing myself young, and that I might escape such 
a removal in youth; for oh! I was afraid to die, 
and that awful “for ever and ever,” brought 
sadness over me. 

I loved to read the Scriptures, especially the 


New Testament; and when I read the passage 
where our blessed Lord is described as having 
suffered so much from the high professors, who 
despitefully treated him and crucified him, it 
afflicted me deeply ; and I believed I should not 
have done this ; so my heart became melted and 
tendered under a sense of it. 

About this time it pleased the Lord to send 


footsteps of others, if I had had stability to read, ; Mary Kirby, of Norfolk; and she being alone, 
or quietness of mind to be instructed ; which | requested me to accompany her. My mother 
for a time I had not, being feeble and sore} gave me up, and it was a time of reaping some 
broken, bemoaning myself by reason of the dis-| advantage, for when I returned home, I felt my 


quietude of my heart. 
I was born at Newtown, near Carlisle, of sober, 
religious parents. My father dying when I was 


young, I had more experience of my mother’s | 


religious care in our tuition. She was left with 
four of us to bring up; and her zeal and care for 
her offspring abated not ; so that I have a good 
account to give of her pious solicitude and con- 
cern for us. She, on that account, hired a 
schoolmaster into the house, to teach her chil- 
dren ; to prevent our being corrupted, or learn- 
ing the improper customs of the people amongst 
whom we dwelt; so that we were kept more than 
many others of our age, from associating with 
those of other persuasions. 

Now it pleased the Lord by his good Spirit, to 
work in my heart, in my young years; which 
brought a godly sorrow over me, and a fear lest 
I should be taken away in my childish follies. 


heart, in a good measure cleansed and emptied 
of the old inhabitants; my stiff will being mea- 
surably subdued ; and loving retirement, I was 
drawn from my old companions. 

I then witnessed a state of deep poverty of 
spirit, which caused me thus to addes$ the Al- 
mighty: “ Lord! what wouldst thou have me to 
do?” For at that time [ did not know there was 
any thing that displeased Him; but his word in 
me was, “1 must not only cease to do evil, but 
I must learn to do well.” Thus I experienced, 
when the unclean spirit is gone out, we walk 
through dry places, seeking rest but finding 
none. Oh! that this time of drought and empti- 
ness was but patiently abode in! but when al! 
the old inhabitants are cast out, the creaturcly 
part is apt to catch at something to make up the 
loss it has sustained. For how hard is it to live 
without life, in the creatures or externals! ‘I'he 
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senses are continually seeking for something to 
heal this deadly wound; and to replace some- 
what in an emptied mind; for it is hard thus to 
die to self. Therefore many are apt to connect 
themselves again with those worse than them- 
selves; and their last state is worse than the 
first. 

I now feel such heavenly serenity in my en- 
deavors to bring together these few remarks, 
which have long lain among my papers, that I 
have no doubt it is right for me to leave them 
to posterity ; having a living hope in my heart, 
that these faithful sayings will, under Provi- 
dence, tend more to reach and reduce the un- 
circumcised Philistine nature in the persusal, 
than I, though mercifully aided, ever did in my 
life-time. The infirmities attending my family 
in my younger years, kept me much at home; 
and now my own weakness and infirmities are 
great and many. Nevertheless my love is true 
to the great and good cause, and I should be 
willing to go the world over to edify the body, 
and promote the reformation of mankind, and 
the redemption of their souls, through Jesus 
Christ. 

I now return to this deep sense of privation and 
emptiness. I was sitting in our women’s meet- 
ing for discipline, at Carlisle, when it appeared 
clear to me, that if I continued thus inward 
with God, I should soon have to speak to others. 
This intimation that I was to be drawn to do 


well, was so far from humbling me, that I did 
not even desire to be excused, or pray the Divine 
Master to have patience with me; but I reso- 


lutely said: “I never will do so.” I started 
aside. like a broken bow, and I believe went into 
greater alienation from the life, than I had ever 
done before ; and just it would have been if In- 
finite Wisdom had cut me off in my disobedience. 
I was guilty of many wrong things, which 
brought heavy judgment on me; and living with 
an aunt at Carlisle was much exposed, she keep- 
ing a shop, and I being from under the strict 
eye of my mother. 

I was now about the 17th or 18th year of my age. 
Through every dispensation, I had a great love 
for good Friends; and they often manifested love 
for me, owning the valuable part in me, and 
overlooking that which was rebukable, I doubt 
not in the faith that the Lord would carry on 
his own work ; and their open carriage towards 
me, was so far from begetting disesteem in me, 
or inducing me to account them undiscerning, 
that it wrought upon the better part; for in- 
deed I could have washed the saints’ feet. 
Ministering Friends lodged at my mother’s and 
I sometimes got the blessing, which is fresh with 
me to this day. 

At the age of between one and two and twenty, 


I was married to John Pearson, a sober, religious | 
About a year after my marriage, {be taken to show the consistency of our peace- 


young man. 
my false rest was broken ; though I was rightly 


married, and, I trust, in best wisdom. United 
to a choice husband, I swimmed as in an ocean 
of pleasure ; but I witnessed, instead of peace 
on earth, a heart-piercing sword. My undone 
condition was present with me day and night, 
when awake. Indeed I slept but little; sleep 
departed from my eyes, and slumber from m 
eye-lids ; so that when night came, I wished for 
morning. And though preserved from gross 
evils, so heavy was the Lord’s hand in judgment 
against the sinful, impure part in me, that there 
was sufficient work for his heart-piercing sword, 
which divides betwixt the precious and the vile, 
that which serves him, and that which serveth 


him not. 
(To be continued.) 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


A HINT FOR THE TIMES. 


The present epoch is one of an exceedingly 
interesting nature, and will undoubtedly try the 
sincerity of all who, in the flowing times of 
peace, made profession of non-resistant prinei- 
ples. The civil war just inaugurated, will also 
severely test the integrity of the Society of 
Friends. Many there are, I have no doubt, 
within our borders, who will be carried away by 
the specious reasoning that will be brought to 
bear upon them; as, for instance, the patriotism 
there is in defending the government of our coun- 
try,—yea, our very hearth-stones,—from violence 
and destruction, and the absolute right we have, 
belonging, no doubt, to our first or animal na 
ture, to defend life, liberty and property, when 
threatened. The principle of non-resistance, 
and passive obedience to the powers that be, is 
no cunningly devised fable, no fiction, or the 
effect of a disorded imagination; but time and 
trial has proven it to be—what it really is—a Di- 
vine principle, spoken and put forth by Divine 
authority. The very fact of its being rejected 
by unregenerate men, is another proof to me 
of the divinity of the principle of peace and 
non-resistance ; for Paul, in his first Epistle to 
the Corinthians, chap. 1, ver. 11, declared— 
“ Even so the things of God knoweth no man, 
but the Spirit of God.” Or, as might be said 
in rather more modern phrase, “The attributes 
of God—his laws of justice, love, mercy and 
truth,—are not understood by the unconverted 
man.” To such, unconditional submission to in- 
justice and wrong is a perfect enigma, and 
scouted at as foolishness. 

The object of the writer is to urge upon pa 
rents, guardians and others, the duty and neces- 
sity of indostrinating the principles of peace 
into the minds of the young of our Society. 

The discipline of the Society should be read 
in the family of every member, and pains should 


able profession with the doctrines of the New 
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Testament. I fear too great a neglect exists 
with parents, generally, within the pale of our 
Society, to educate their children in the peace- 
able precepts of the religion taught by Jesus 
Christ. This solemn and imperative duty be- 


longs of right to parents, and there can be no | 


neglect of it, without sad consequences follow- 
ing such neglect. If we permit our children to 
grow up without a knowledge of the faith we 
profess, we must expect to continue to see them 
as seeds sown by the way-side. As pertinent to 
the subject in hand, I would earnestly recom- 
mend the perusal of a small publication entitled, 
“ Hancock on Peace,” containing an account of 
the Irish Rebellion of 1798, which may be had 
at Henry Longstreth’s Book-store, Chestnut St., 
opposite the Mint. In this little work is given 
a brief account of the memorable part Friends 
acted in that fearful tragedy, in which they were 
favored to hold up the great testimony of peace 
and good will to all, during which they also 
truly and wonderfully witnessed Divine protec- 
tion, suffering harm from neither of the bellig- 
erents. The settlement of this colony by Wm. 
Penn, unarmed, amid the hordes of untutored 
or wild Aborigines, is another striking and un- 
answerable instance of the entire practicability 
of putting into successful operation the benign 
principles of the meck and lowly Jesus. Qh, 
then, let me implore the members of our Society to 
reflect long and seriously, before shouldering the 
nusket, trampling thereby upon those principles 
which have been upheld by Fox and his succes- 
sors, now for two hundred years; and not only 
casting (by so doing) a reproach upon the So- 
ciety, but also adding greatly to the burdens 
and trials of their more consistent and con- 
scientious brethren. R. E. E, 
Germantown, 5th mo. 29th, 1861. 


——-9 > —___—_ 


ASSOCIATION 
IN ITS 
COMMERCIAL, MORAL AND RELIGIOUS ASPECTS. 
BY WM. BENNETT. 
(Continued from page 215.) 

The fact that morality sinks with numbers— 
or, in other words, that the standard is lowered 
wherever men are found acting together in 
masses—is, I believe, not open to question. 
Honor and conscience, susceptibility and discri- 
Mination, self-sacrifice and consideration for 
others, are peculiarly the prerogatives of the in- 
dividual: they are not transferable, and are 
necessarily limited in concert, and lost or 
smothered in the crowd. Those who have fallen 
under the tender mercies of Companies and Cor- 
porations have ceased to look for any high exhi- 
bition of these qualities at their hands, notwith- 
standing the epithets “ honorable” or “* worship- 
ful” may sometimes be attached to their names. 











Men do or submit to things, as members of these 
bodies, which they would not think of doing or 
submitting to on their own individual account. 
For his ‘ cloth,” his “ order,’ and sometimes 
for his “ cause,” it is quite remarkable to what 
actions a man may be reconciled,—what obli- 


'quity of vision, and what obliteration of shame, 


will sometimes come over almost the best of' us. 
Corporate conscience is notoriously not a thing 
to be relied upon, if to be found atall. The 
bigotry and arrogance of castes, cliques and 
coteries ; the assumptions and intolerance of se- 
lect circles; the prejudices and varrowness of 
the ancient Guilds and monopolies ; the tyranny 
and injustice of modern coalitions, trade-unions, 
and secret societies; and the usurpations of all 
classes as soon as they get privilege and power 
into their own hands, are so familiar that it 
would appear as if societary action, as such, 
however useful in nurturing the infancy of young 
ideas and projects, becomes in maturity, sooner 
or later, uniformly exercised on the side of re- 
striction,—if not of oppression,—as opposed to 
freedom and progress; of the form of persecu- 
tion, if without the power—the reality, if with. 
The Inquisition and its abominations pre-emi- 
nently cover and exemplify the whole ground in 
question. 

The rationale of this law is, I think, to be 
sought in the moral fact that individual responsi- 
bility, the proper end of education, is at once the 
true incentive to action, and the great safeguard 
of virtue and rectitude. One of the integral con- 
sequences of associative action is the loss, more or 
less, of individual responsibility. Viewed in this 
light, it becomes quite plain that we ought not 
to expect the same delicate feelings, the same 
tenderness of conscience, the same high standard 
of action, or the same consideration for others, 
in corporate bodies, as in the individuals com- 
posing them ; and why we see men in their col- 
lective or representative functions—as Partners, 
Agents, Directors, Committee-men, Common- 
councillors, Members of the various Societies, of 
Parties, of Parliament, of the Government itself 
—doing things, or sitting by while things are 
being done, which they would repudiate and 
shrink from in their own individual capacity. 
The supposed shifting or subdivision of respon- 
sibility, together with the common maxim that 
‘what is everybody’s business is nobody’s busi- 
ness,” offers an explanation of the whole matter. 

I am almost afraid of entering upon ground 
occupied by Associations formed for the promo- 
tion of philanthropic and religious objects, be- 
cause of the liability of being misapprehended 
and misunderstood as disapproving of those ob- 
jects. Such, however, is the infirmity of 
human nature, or of human organization, that 
there is scarcely a Society of any kind, the 
offspring of this very prolific age that has 
exhibited actual results anything like equiv- 
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alent to the means and machinery employed ; 
that has not, at some period, become the 
arena of party feuds and bitterness, split into two, 
or been made instrumental to some exclusive 
and sectional purposes. Disappointment as to 
actual results is partly to be attributed to what 
may be designated as the vis snertix or natural 
friction of large bodies,—the necessarily slow 
motion ; the waste; the want of vital, concen- 
trated, voluntary power. But a great part is 
due to the deadening effects of the intervention 
of the machinery itself. In order to prevent 
the possibility of the attribute of prejudice, I 
will instance the working of our system of Poor 
Laws. That the new Poor Laws were a vast im- 
provement upon the former ones—the burden of 
which had become intolerable, eating into the 
very vitals of and depauperizing the whole 
country—I apprehend there can be but one 
opinion ; but the more the operation of the pre- 
sent, and probably of any eleemosynary system 
whatever, is put to the test of experience, the 
more, I believe, we shall arrive at the conviction 
that it is only a question of better or of worse. 
Estimated by the amount of the money and of the 
machinery employed, the new Poor Laws must 
be pronounced a sad failure, both in an econo- 
mical and a Christian point of view. The great 
cause of the impotence of machinery to produce 
moral results lies in the interposition of agencies 
between the source and the recipient; and in 
the assumption, inevitably induced, that what is 
matter of law and regulation, is matter of right. 
Sympathy, the most powerful of all the sources 
of human influence and amelioration, is shut out 
or ignored, as we practically find it in Boards of 
Guardians and their paid agents; and it re- 
quires very little experience of human nature to 
discover, that all grace and virtue soon oozes out 
of that which is claimed as a right, or comes to 
be looked upon as a mere matter of economical 
arrangement. How small a part of the original 
intention do Trusts and Endowments usually an- 
swer! And the ultimate action of a large 
number of philanthropic institutions, down to 
many of the best-intentioned benevolent Clubs 
and the village aid Societies, fall, if carefully 
examined, more or less, within the same category. 

Sut it may be indignantly replied, Are not 
these Societies doing an immense amount of 
good? Undoubtedly they are; and all honor, to 
them therefore. The expeuse of the machinery, 
however, so often a constantly increasing item, 
is always a large drawback ; and setting aside 
thore special objects, which cannot be accom- 
plished without some combination, it may be 
fairly questioned whether anything like the un- 
equivocal sum of good is done, that would have 
been done, had each individual independently 
devoted the same amount of time and money 
to the objects. But would the money have been 
obtained, and could the individuals have been 


induced to exert themselves, without the organ. 
ization, or the Society ?—is the immediate re. 

‘joinder. Possibly not also, although this admis. 

| sion contains a sad libel on our popular Charities, 

' On the other side, once let individuals have their 
hands and their heart in the work, and there js 
no knowing the extent to which they will go on 
their own account, beyond what they would have 
for any Society ; and how much therefore the 
Society stands directly in the way of individual 
effurt, and the guinea subscription is made a sub. 
stitute for personal obligation, by satisfying the 
conscience, and inducing the belief that the 
cause of Philanthropy or Religion is sufficiently 
promoted thereby, it is difficult to determine, 
All the reaction on the donor—perhaps the best 
part of charity—is at least lost. The applica. 
tion of the wholesale principle of dealing is not 
sound here. Wherefore is Charity said to beso 
proverbially cold? It is only so when thus ad. 
ministered, as a matter of process or the result of 
a plan. It cannot be so, where the left hand 
knoweth not what the right hand doeth. Many 
serious and reflecting minds are beginning to 
question whether our whole system of centraliza- 
tion, in philanthropy, as well as in some other 
things, is not all a mistake. 

In the higher moral and spiritual domain, the 
result of the application of mechanical laws and 
principles, is still more deteriorative. Vitality 
begins to die out, as soon as we establish and sys 
tematize. Our ordinary duties, performed merely 
as a matter of rule, lose all their life and power, 
and become dry and barren observances. 

There is ever a tendency in the human mind 
to accept the external as the real, and to set up 
and worship the visible and formal as the essen- 
tial and the true. This is the ancient sin of 
Idolatry ; and if in these more refined and intel- 
lectual ages, and amidst our western civilization, 
it does not assume the grosser forms, it comes 
out under the aspect of dogmatism, setting up 
the vdjective in the theology ; claiming authority 
for human inventions; insisting upon its own 
view of “ fundamentals ;” limiting truth to our 
own particular mode or definition, or it may be 
our narrow conceptions of it, or the way in which 
we have received it; and thus laying the foun- 
dation of parties, sects, and all uncharitableness. 
Prophet or Seer, Reformer or Philanthropist, 
man of thought or man of feeling, the subject 
always of unusuxl devotion and earnestness, of 
deep inward conflict and striving, and oft-times 
of outward suffering,—possibly, it may be, of 
direct Divine illumination,—is prepared and 
gifted to launch some new truth upon the world, 
or revive some old one. He must of necessity be 
what is deemed somewhat “ before his age.” 
Speaking in a language not yet generally appre- 
ciated or understood, he must, by the multitude, 
be misapprehended and misconstrued. He must 
be called an enthusiast, or worse. His life and 
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teaching must needs be a tacit condemnation of 
the received opinions ; antagonistic to the current 

licy and maxims, and a direct attack upon the 
revalent idolatries in high places; and he is 
therefore condemned by the conventionalities, 
and persecuted by the orthodoxies of the day, 
and has need to be endowed with the martyr 
spirit. Others of like tendencies and convictions— 
those who are prepared to receive the thought 
—gather round him. With more or less zeal, 


more or less correct appreciation and true insight, 


and more or less simplicity and singleness of 
purpose ; attracted by sympathy, driven by perse- 
cution, or banded for purposes of mutual defence, 
they unite together, form a Socicty, take a badge, 
erect a standard, make laws, create an organiza- 
tion —things helpful and excellent in their right 
places, as mere nomenclature and distinction, 
but because outward and tangible, always liable, 
in one or two generations, to be made too much 
of, and mistaken for sources of strength or mat- 
ters of principle; like as if the scaffolding by 
which a building is raised, were regarded and 
cherished as its actual foundatiun, and essential 
toits future support. The cause prospers, every 
thing appears to be flourishing; but in this exact 
proportion, a flood of other influences is at once 
let in. Bye-and-bye, the spirit of the founder 
wanes with time and distance, and gradually de- 
cays or dies out. The organization does the 
work, or appears to d» it, for a shorter or a longer 
period, according to its perfection and its capa- 
bility of adaptation and repair, until, in conse- 
quence of the imperfection of all human instru- 
mentality, it sinks into a matter of mere routine, 
lets in abuses intolerable to be borne, or breaks 
down of itself; and men call for a revival,—the 
cry of the imperishable spirit, amidst the per- 
ishing forms. 
(To be continued.) 
ssscaabipediitaitisana 


From Principles of Peace. 


STATE OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, PREVIOUS 
TO, AND DURING THE REBELLION. 


(Continued from page 216.) 


Some months after this, the military began to 
act with great rigor towards those that were sus- 
pected of being United Irishmen,*—burning 
their houses and stacks of corn, &c., and fasten- 
Ing caps besmeared with pitch upon their heads. 
They were preparing to burn a house of this 
description in the village of Ferns; and the 
same I’riend, feeling pity for the man’s wife and 
children, who would thus be deprived of a habita- 
tion, was induced to intereede with the com- 


_*Those who opposed the Insurgents were some- 
times called Loyalists, Orangemen, Protestants, 
Yeomen. The Insurgents were also termed Pikemen, 
United Irishmen, Rebels; and sometimes they were 
even termed Roman Catholics, as chiefly consisting 
of that class, at least in the South of Ireland. 
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manding officer of the militia on their behalf; 
stating, that he did not come to intermeddle 
between him and the suspected man, but, pitying 
the peor wife and children, he thought it would 
be hard treatment to deprive them of shelter, 
and the means of subsistence, when the man was 
fully in his power; adding, “though he might 
be criminal, probably they were iunocent of his 
crime.” During this expostulation, the officer be- 
came very warm in his temper, and charged the 
Quakers with meddling, in some cases, to prevent 
the execution of justice, when, in others, they 
would give no assistance to the government. 

A short time after this, when the United 
Irishmen got the ascendency in the town, this 
Friend was enabled to render the officer some 
important services; and, from the grateful ac- 
knowledgments expressed by the latter in return, 
he had the satisfaction of thinking that the 
prejudice of the officer was not only removed, 
but exchanged for a feeling of friendship. This 
occurrence afforded an interesting example of the 
blessed fruits of a peaceable conduct; the same 
individual using his influence alternately with 
both parties, whilst in power,—an influence 
which nothing but an undeviating course of 
benevolence towar’s all his fellow-creatures could 
give him,—to intercede for the depressed and 
afflicted. 

On another occasion, the militia were prepar- 
ing to hang some suspected persons, for not de- 
livering up their weapons, and to fasten pitch 
caps on the heads of others. The Friend was 
fearful of being applied to for ropes, which he 
had for sale, as he could not be easy to sell 
them for that purpose; and yet he saw that re- 
fusal might involve him in some danger, as 
martial law had been proclaimed, and life and 
property’ were subjected to military discretion. 
However, when some of the military came to 
buy ropes and linen, he bad the courage to re- 
fuse to sell what was intended to torment or 
destroy a fellow-creature. The articles were 
accordingly taken by force; and, though pay- 
ment was offered, he refused it. 

This occurrence took place a little before the 
general rising of the United Irishmen in that 
part of the country, and he had reason to be- 
lieve that, under the direction of Providence, it 
contributed to the preservation of himself and 
his family, at this juncture. 

For, the Rebels having received information 
that he refused to sell ropes to the military for 
the purpose of hanging them, and pitch to put 
on the caps to torment them, placed a sentry at 
his door, the day they entered the town, to pro- 
tect his house from destruction. And, a short 
time after this, when the army was approaching, 
and the United Men were about to fly from the 
place, some of the latter told him, that, when the 
soldiers entered, they would consider every house 
that was not damaged as belonging to a Rebel 
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or disaffected person; and, in order to preserve 
his house from destruction by the wilitary, and 
probably to save the lives of the inhabitants, 
they would break the windows before they took 
leave of him; which they accordingly did, and 
his house was not attacked by the soldiers. This 
fact, however, is a little beyond the date of the 
narrative. 

To return, therefore, to the order of events ; 

































































the insurrection, a melancholy silence prevailed, 
he inquired of a person if there was any thing 
more than usual in prospect, and was told that 
the country-people were collecting in large 
bodies. At this intelligence, a cloud of dark- 
ness, as he described it, overspread his mind, 
and he was brought to a state of unutterable dis- 
tress. He knew, indeed, that he had endeavored 
to place his dependence on an Almighty Pro- 
tector. But the feelings natural to every hu- 
man being possessed of a Christian, peaceable 
disposition, at the prospect of the gulf that was 
opening to thousands of his misguided fellow- 
creatures, of the ruin and desolation about to fall 
upon his country, and of imminent danger 
to himself and his family, produced for some 
hours 2 conflict, of which he found it impossible 
to convey an adequate idea, and almost beyond 
what he seemed able to endure. 

At midnight, the town was filled with con- 
sternation, guards and divisions of the army 
were placed in different quarters; and the Pro- 
testant inhabitants were in continual terror. 

He prevailed upon his family to retire to bed, 
but they could not sleep; yet they endeavored 
to attain that solemn retirement of soul, in which 
it is best prepared to meet the calamities of life, 
and to rely on the mercy and power of Omnipo- 
tence. 










































































































































































Early in the morning, whilst he was in much 
anxiety as to the event, a person, whom he sup- 
posed to be one of the United Irishmen, came 
into the house, and said, ‘ Let who may be kill- 
ed, the Quakers will be spared.” ‘These words, 
trifling as they might appear, seemed to him, at 
the time, like the intimation given to Gideon, 
when he was listening to the man in the 
Midianites’ camp telling his dream to his fellow, 
which tended to dissipate his fears, and to con- 
firm his confidence. He then felt his mind 
somewhat encouraged to hope that their lives 
would be preserved. 






















































































On that morning, the scene was very awful; 
the houses and haggards of corn were in flames 
in every direction around them, some being set 
on fire by the yeomanry, and others by their 
enemies; so that, between the two parties, total 
devastation seemed to be at hand. The Protest- 
ant inhabitan‘s were fleeing into the towns and 
villages for safety, and the military guards under 
arms in all quarters ;—persons flying into town, 
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—the same Friend observing that, on the eve of 















having escaped from the hands of murderers in 
the country ; some of them wounded, and bring. 
ing the news of others that were slain. Property 
was then of little account ; for it was every one’s 
concern to escape with his life. 

Being informed that some of the fugitive 
Protestants were exceedingly in want of some. 
thing to eat, the same Friend had victuals pre. 
pared, and sent to invite them to allay their 
hunger; but it so happened, that none of them 
came to avail themselves of his benevolence. 

The scene now became changed, though the 
prospect was still gloomy. For, in the evening, 
the military left the town, and marched to En- 
niscorthy; and, together with the army, not 
only the Protestants who came into Ferns for 
safety, but those who resided in the village. 

I[e was not aware of their departure till he 
observed that the place was almost depopulated. 
A state of things so opposite, though it was ae- 
companied with marks of desolation, gave, how- 
ever, a little time to contrast the quiet of peace 
with the alarms of war; and, though short, this 
interval of calm was lovked upon as a favor. 

But, in regard to the issue, his mind was still 
occupied with painful suspense, which contioued 
till the next morning, when the town and neigh- 
borhood became filled with an undisciplined and 
ungovernable multitude, consisting of many 
thousands of the United Irishmen, following the 
footsteps of the army to Enniscorthy, and de- 
molishing the houses of those called Loyalists 
and Orangemen,—for their owners were fled. 

His house was soon filled with these people; 
when, to his astonishment and humbling admira- 
tion, instead of the massacre he and his family 
had dreaded, they were met by caresses and 
marks of friendship; the Insurgents declaring 
that they intended them no injury, but would 
fight for them, and protect them and put them in 
their bosoms; adding, that they required no- 
thing but provisions. They seemed, indeed, 
to be in extreme want of something to eat, and 
the victuals which had been prepared for those 
they called enemies, were now ready for them. 
When they had therefore consumed what was 
provided, they proceeded on their route to En- 
niscorthy. 

Soon after, in the direction of this town. which 
was about six miles distant, the columns of smoke 
could be seen rising from the burning houses; 
and in the evening some of the United men 
returned with tidings that Euniscorthy was in 
their possession, and that their camp was fixed 
on Viuegar Hill, over the town. 

The next day, a man with a malicious ex- 
pression of countenance, and having a long spit 
in his band, came to the Friend, and threatened 
to kill him, for some alleged offence, saying, ‘I 
have killed Turner,” (meaning a neighboring 
magistrate,) “and have burned bim in his own 
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house, and now I will rack* you as I please.” 
He endeavored to convince the man of his mis 
take; and, being joined by the persuasions of a 
neighbor, with much difficulty prevailed upon 
him to be quiet; so that at length he parted 
in friendship. 


(To be continued.) 


. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


GLIMPSES OF SCIENCE.—NO. IX. 


BY YARDLEY TAYLOR. 


In the section of Virginia between the Blue 
Ridge and the Alleghany Mountains, there are 
many natural curiosities, and the tourist, who 
wishes to examine them, can be greatly gratified. 
Harper’s Ferry, where the river Potomac passes 
the Blue Ridge, is itself a grand scene. Here 
the ends of the mountain rising several hundred 
feet above the rocky and rapid bed of the river, 
forming precipices very nearly perpendicular, 
present a grand picturesque scene not often met 
with. Jefferson, in his “Notes on Virginia,” 
says, “this scene is worth a voyage across the 
Atlantic.”’” While the prominent features of the 
mountains and rivers are the same as when 
Jefferson wrote, the embellishmerts of these 
features ore widely different. Then the rivers 
were fringed with overhanging trees along their 
margin, and the precipice, known as Jefferson’s 
rock, was, even within my memory, crowned 
with evergreens. Now, but little of either is 
seen ; the point of the hill reaching to Jeffer- 
son’s rock is cut into terraces, and buildings are | 
erected there; the narrow skirt between the 
precipice and e ‘ither riv er is filled up with armory 
buildings and houses; a village is built on the 
summit between the two rivers ; a railroad passes 


avenues of commerce and trade, the progress of 
science and art, and, above all, the filling up of 
a population, possessing all the blessings that 
religion and virtue can bestow. There is some- 
thing romantic and interesting in such reflec- 
tions—something congenial to the spirit of ad- 
venture and enterprise—that forms so marked a 
feature of the present age. Others, again, who 
love to live in the past, delight to visit the ruins 
of cities and castles, to read the history of 
earlier times, to look into the cause of their rise 
and fall, and to learn wisdom from what they 
have been, and now are. This is rather a 
gloomy picture. The triumph of might against 
right, that fills the page of history, gives truly 
a melancholy picture of human nature, when 
man regards self only, and is not governed by 
the principles of — to others as he would be 
done by. There however, one benefit in 
looking into the oan if we rightly improve it; 
and that is, to compare the many blessings we 
enjoy over those of former ages, and to induce 
us to use the utmost of our power to perpetuate 
those blessings. 

Most of the natural curiosities of Virginia are 
found in the valley, and in the mountain region 
of the State. The Ice Mountain is one of these. 
It is situated north-west of Winchester. That 
part of the mountain where ice is always found 
runs east and west, and presents a bold front to 
the north. This front is covered with rounded 
sandstone rocks, and is entirely barren. Here, 
in the cavities of these rocks and stones, the 
water from snow and rain becomes frozen in 
winter , and, from the position of this front, the 
sun, even in summer, has little power to melt 
the ice, as it cannot ahine directly upon it; and 
as this bed of rock forms a porous cov ering, and 


up each river; the island in the Shenandoah | holds the cold air in its cavities, we see the 


is covered with mills and factories; a large and 
noble railroad bridge spans the Potomac, and a 
common bridge the Shenandoah. Whether the 
beauty of the place, and the interest it excites, 

is lessened or increased by the hand of man, is 
a question that will depend more on the tem- 
perament of the visitor than on any rules of 
logic. They that admire nature in her own 
features, irrespective of human improvement and 
advantage, would prefer the scene as it original- 
ly was, with all its crowning forests and natural 
attractions ; while those who delight in the im- 
provements and embellishments of civilized life, 

in connection with nature, would probably prefer 

the scene as it is. Not a few writers delight in 
the grand scenes of nature, while in their na- 
tive loveliness, and love to fancy the filling up 
of the picture with the operations of civilized 
life, the erection of cities, the opening of the 


*The term Rack was in common use during the 
Rebellion, to denote the entire demolition of the in- 
terior of the houses of those who were considered 
enemies, 


|of the year. We 


reaon why ice may be found there at any season 
know that by surrounding 
ice by a porous material, we can keep it a long 
time, even in hot weather. Just so in this 
mountain, it has a porous covering of rock ; and 
as ne ither the sun nor wind can act with much 
power to remove the cold air from those cavities, 
the ice there does not all melt during summer. 
There is a spring of water issuing from beneath 
those rocks, the temperature of which is just 
above the freezing point. 

There are many abrupt precipices of rock 
found in these mountain ranges, from the sum- 
mits of some of them extensive prospects pre- 
sent themselves. There is a remarkable one 
north of Romney, in Hampshire county, where 
the south branch of the Potomac river passes 
through the South Branch Mountain. ‘The 
river, after washing the eastern base of the 
mountain for several miles, here turns direetly 
west through it, and on the north side of the 
opening the whole height of the mountain, 
about 300 feet, is a solid rock very nearly per- 
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pendicular, in some parts rather overhanging. 
In general, at the foot of precipitous rocks, 
there isa talus of fallen rock covering up the 
base, but here we see little appearance of any 
thing of the kind. There is but little more 
than room enough for a road between the river 
and the face of the rock, and the whole face 
presents a remarkably uniform front, without 
projecting points or indentations, just as if it had 
been cut through, from summit to base, at one 
cleft. The rock is compact sandstone, of a light 
color. Limestone is met with in the valley on 
the east of this mountain. Many varieties of 
sandstones are found in these mountains, afford- 
ing excellent building materials, though at 
present not available, on account of the expense 
of transportation. Most of these sandstones are 
of a brown color, but some are nearly as white 
as loaf-sugar. In some places large cavities 
have been excavated in the faces of these rocks 
with picks and other instruments, for obtaining 
sand for domestic purposes, it being similar in 
appearance to the richer sand obtained from the 
shore of Long Island. 

There are many caverns in this region, some 
of which are widely known. In many places 
streams of water run into a bed of rocks at the 
foot of the hills, and come out again on the op- 
posite side. A branch of Cacapion river, named 
Last river, obtains its name from this cireum- 
stance. finking creek, one of the branches of 
New river, has its name from the fact that its 
waters, in ordinary times, sink into the rocks 
and disappear, so that it does not run into the 
river by its channel, except in times of high 
water. Forty years ago, when Thomas Moore 
and Isaac Briggs, in the service of the State of 
Virginia, made asurvey of a line for a canal, to con- 
nect the waters of James river and the Kenhawa, 
by the valley of Sinking creek, they reported 
that a canal along that creek would have to be 
planked its whole length, on account of the 
cavernous nature of the rocks. These engineers 
stated, that the New river, which is the main 
branch of the Kenhawa, (as it does not take the 
latter name until it unites with the Greenbrier 
river,) in passing through the ridge called 
Gauly Mountain, has worn for itself a chasm of 
some four miles in length, and in some places 
800 feet deep, presenting a crooked and tortu- 
ous channel, through which the water now flows 
with great rapidity, having much fall, and that a 
person cannot approach the margin of the river 
from either side for that distance. The rocks, at 
some of the turns in this chasm, presents some 
remarkable scenery, one, in particular, called 
Marshall's Pillar, is quite noted. Here the 
water, in times of freshets, rise to a great height, 
as may be supposed; as they cannot expand, 
horizontally, they must rise vertically. Thirty, 
forty or fifty feet in height, is not uncommon 
for the waters to rise in this narrow pass. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


TEACHING CHILDREN. 


Do all your in power to teach your children 
self-government. Ifa child is passionate, teach 
him by gentle and patient means, to curb his 
temper. If he is greedy, cultivate liberality in 
him. If he is sulky, charm him out of it by en- 
couraging frank, good humor. If he is indo. 
lent, accustom him to exertion. If pride makes 
his obedience reluctant, subdue him by counsel 
or discipline. In short, give your children the 
habit of overcoming their besetting sin. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MO. 22, 1861. 


We have received, from several of our sub- 
scribers, copies of a sermon delivered many years 
ago at Darby, with requests to place it in our 
paper. We acknowledge its prophetic bearing 
upon events now occurring, but decline its pub- 
lication at present, as we believe the time has 
not yet fully come. 


———_-—.<0- ____- 


MarrieD, with the approbation of Byberry Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, at the house of Mary W. Smedley, 
in Attleborough, Bucks Co., Pennsylvania, on the 6th 
of 6th mo. 1861, Hugues Warner, of Horsham Meet- 
ing, to Racuet Wiipmay, of Byberry. 

, in Brooklyn, on Third-day, the 11th inst., 
Wiison M. Powett to Saran H. Browy, daughter of 
of Samuel Brown, all of that city. 


Diep, at the residence of her son-in-law, Isaac 
Eyre, in Attleborough, Bucks Co., Pennsylvania, on 
the llth of Sixth mo. 1861, of paralysis, Mary 
Kyicut, aged 75 years and ten months, a member of 
Middletown Monthly Meeting. 


———— 


In addition to the particulars furnished last 
week, we append the following extracts from the 
late Yearly Meetiug of men and women Friends 


of New York. 


From the Yearly Meeting of Friends of New 
York, held by adjournments from the 27th of 
5th month to the 30th of the same, inclusive, 
1861. Toour subordinate meetings and mem- 
bers. 

BeLoveD Frienps :—Having experienced, 
during the several sittings of this Yearly Meet- 
ing, the continued evidences of Divine regard, 
and His qualifying power enabling us to transact 
the important matters which have claimed our 
attention, in much love and brotherly kindness, 
and trusting that a living concern and travail of 
spirit has been begotten, not only for the wel- 
fare of those who were assembled, but also for 
our absent brethren, who have not at this season 
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been participants with us of the bounteous in- 
come of Divine love; we, therefore, feel con- 
strained to address you under the influence of the 
same, earnestly desiring that your faith fail not, 
and that those who are converted may strengthen 
their brethren. 

The preset, to us, appears to be a season of 
deep trial, and one which will prove our fuith 
and test our principles; therefore, we feel an 
earnest solicitude that all may rally to the stand- 
ard of eternal truth and safety, and be so enabled 
to dwell in our tents, that no enchantment or 
divination shall be able to prevail against us, 
however deceptive the one, or alluring the other. 

However plausible the rasoning may be pre- 
sented, that we cannot be indifferent to the re- 
sult of the present conflict, which exists with 
the different parts of our beloved country, and 
although we may have no right to call in ques- 
tion the acts of those not of us, or to peint out 





to them their path of duty, yet we should not fur | 
a moment doubt, that our only place of safety is 

in strictly adhering to our principles of a full 

aud entire dependence upon the arm of Divine | 
Power. Our fathers trusted in this and found | 
safety, and will not their children, and their | 
children’s children to the remotest generation, 

be preserved by the same Power, provided they 

also place their trust and confidence therein? 

Our Divine Master declared that His kingdom | 
was not of this world, and that His servants | 
could not fight. We greatly desire that all our 
members way be favored to beur a faithful testi- 
mony against the direful evil of war. 

Might not the inquiry be made of us individu- 
ally, whether the perusal of the war news of the 
day, unless guarded against, is not calculated to 
excite and fuster those possions in our breasts, 
which are in direct opposition to the blessed 
precepts of our Saviour, as expressed in his 
most excellent Sermon on the Mount? 

Upon reviewiug the state of our Society as 
represented in the answers to the queries, much 
concern was felt and expressed by exercised 
brethren, on account of the many deficiencies 
Which continue throughout cur berder-, and in 
an especial manner as regards the attendance of 
our religious mectings. 

These meetings were established, we believe, 
under the influence of Divine Wisdom, and 
when they are rightly attended, it will not ouly 
be found a duty, but also a privilege; then, dear 
brethren, in the remembrance of the example 
set us by our worthy forefathers in the truth, 
and the many sore trials and persecutions en- 
dured by them in faithfully bearing this testi- 
mony, way we be more diligent in the future, 
and let nothing of a trifling nature prevent our 
assembling with our friends, and in coming up 
to these, “our solemn feasts,” that we may 
realize the blessed promise fulfilled, given forth 
by the lips of Truth, that, where two or three 
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are met together in My name, there am I in the 
midst of them. 

The vital importance of a free gospel ministry 
was feelingly alluded to. It was clearly set 
forth that the benefit thereof is only experienced 
when it begins and ends in the life. 

Without this influence, its tendency is (like 
the letter) to produce spiritual death, and all in 
the ministry were pressingly admonished to avoid 
so fatal an error. The attention of those may 
be profitably directed to the circumstance of the 
widow and her sons, in the days of the prophet 
Klisha ; when all the vessels in her possession 


| were filled, the oil was stayed. 


Our testimony to plainness and simplicity was 
interestingly alluded to. It was clearly ex- 


| pressed, that the tendency of the principles of 


our profession, if adopted, must necessarily lead 
to this result. 

With a salutation of love, we remain your 
friends. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of the 
meeting. GrorGE T. TrimBie, Clerk. 


———_—__ >-~0e—- —___ 


Extracts from the Yearly Meeting of Women 

‘riends, held in New York, by adjournments, 

from the 27th of 5th mouth, to the 30th of the 
same, inclusive, 1861. 


It is through the condescending goodness of 
our Heavenly Father that we have been per- 
mitted to meet again in the capacity of a Yearly 
Meeting, and in the abundance which He has 


‘mercifully meted out to us of the good things 


of the Kingdom, we have been constrained that 
our absent sisters should be partakers of the 
precious gift. 

Although great commotions and the spirit of 
strife are without in our beloved land, and we 
have much spiritual weakness to lament in our 
own camp, yet have we been favored to centre 
into that holy quiet, which has enabled us to 
transact the business at the different sittings of 
our Yearly Meeting in sweet peace and har- 
mony, affurding an evidence that the Master has 
been in our midst. Our assembly is large; 
many of our young friends are in attendance, 
whose orderly conduct, and grave deportment, 
have been strengthening to us. We have the 
company of a number of Friends from other 
Yearly Meetings, whose services have given 
evidence that they are true laborers in the 
Lord’s vineyard ; and we have thankfully to ac- 
knowledge the manifold blessings that have been 
showered upon us by our Heavenly Parent at 
this season. May we, who have been partakers 
of this feast, and you, dear sisters, to whom we 
hand the fragments, be encouraged to greater 
diligence in the performance of all our duties, 
and an increased dedication of heart in serving 
our Heavenly Father. In dispensing food to 
the multitude, states and conditions have been 
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addressed, and a word of consolation ‘heeded 
forth to the visited seed of every age, inciting 
them to greater faithfulness. Our young sisters 
have been affectionately entreated to lay aside 
every hindering thing that may impede their 
course Zion-ward, that by an early surrender 
of their wills to Him who alone can preserve 
from the many temptations that surround them, 
and prepare them for usefulness in the world, 
fully believing if they continue faithful to the 
teaching of His spirit, and dedication of all the 
talents he has given them, laying aside all their 
ornaments, that the Lord may know what to do 
with them, He will raise up a succession of 
standard-bearers to labor in His vineyard, to 
testify of the all-sufficiency of the Spirit of 
Truth in the soul to lead out of all error, and to 
bring about that reformation in the world so 
much desired. 

The remissness in the attendance of our re- 
ligious meetings, as reported by the Queries and 
Answers, gave cause of deep travail of spirit to 
exercised minds. We were tenderly exhorted to 
more faithfulness in this reasonable duty ; that 
although it is neither in this mountain, nor yet 
at Jerusalem, that we are commanded to wor- 
ship, yet the assembling of ourselves together to 
worship the Father in spirit and in truth, to 
make a public demonstration of our love to God, 
is an incumbent duty, and tends to our spiritual 
growth, thereby increasing our love to our fel- 
low-beinzs, and preventing a spirit of detrac- 
tion, which is at variance with the Christian 
virtue, ‘To do unto others as we would they 
should do unto us.” We were reminded that, 
as we felt the necessity of assembling ourselves 
together for the purpose of communing with the 
Father of Spirits, and were at times favored 
with the incomes of His holy love, that we 
should be concerned to have our children par- 
takers with us of this heavenly manna. 

We have been affectionately entreated to a 
frequent perusal of the Scriptures of Truth, the 
writings and history of the Society of Friends, 
fearing that these are too much overlooked in 
the abundance that flows from the press in the 
present day. 

Mothers have been encouraged to dwell go 
near the Fountain of Light and Life, as to be 
enabled to train their children in the way they 
should go, believing the religious care of parents 
is often as bread cast on the waters, and 
found after many days. 

The guarded education of our children con- 
tinues to engage our attention, and we have a 
hope that the time will arrive when they will 
no longer be left to the guidance of those who 
are strangers to our testimonies. The Committee 
appointed last year is continued, to pay attention 
to the subject as way may open. 

Signed on behalf of the Yearly Meeting, by 

Racuet Hicks, Clerk. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

The query has been made—* What has been 
the cause of the decline in the Society of Friends?” 
Has it not been for want of individual obedience 
to the manifestations of the Divine principle in 
the mind—the compliance with whick would have 
kept out the host of wrong things, which may be 
compared to Pharaoh and his host, when Israel 
of old was in bondage? Has not our Israel been 
visited with pestilence, famine, and sore afflic. 
tions; the Red Sea before, with mountains on 
either side, and there has appeared no way of 
escape ? Self-esteem, the desire for riches, for 
knowledge, self government, to be called of men 
Rabbi, the spirit of jealousy, the want of chari- 
ty, searching for the mote in a brother’s eye, and 

neglecting the beam in thine own, framing creeds 
and confessions of faith, and looking outward 
for that which is only to be spiritually discerned? 

Are not these things the cause of spiritual 
death and darkness, lukewarmness, and _in- 
difference to that self-denying path that the 
truth leads into? An unwillingness to wear the 
seamless garment and follow the le: idings of that 
spirit which would purify, qualify, and sanctify, 
and is it not leaving that as a guide, the true 
cause of the decline ? 

Then let us individually retire into stillness, 
and inquire in the secret of our own minds, and 
endeavor to see how far we have let these things 
have possession of our own hearts. Attend 
closely to the light within. Look not toa brother or 
sister, and say thow hast been chargeable for 
these things; but look to that alone source that 
will enable us to rebuild the walls, and repair 
the waste places, and show forth to the world 
of mankind the efficacy of that power on which 
we rely. A SuBSCRIBER. 

4th month, 1861. 


+ 8 
THE RUINS OF ROME. 


The Italian climate, moreover, robs age of its 
reverence, and makes it look newer than it is. 
Not the Coliseum, nor the tombs of the Appian 
Way, nor the oldest pillar in the Forum, nor 
any other Roman ruin, be it as dilapidated as it 
may, ever give the impression of venerable anti- 
quity which we gather, along with the ivy, 
from the gray walls of an “English abbey 
or castle. And yet every brick or “stone which 
we pick up among the former, had fallen ages 
before the foundation of the latter was begun. 
This is owing to the kindliness with which Nature 
takes an English ruin to her heart, covering it 
with ivy, as tenderly as Robin Redbreast cover- 
ed the dead babes with forest leaves. She strives 
to make ita part of herself, gradually obliterat- 
ing the handiwork of man, and supplanting it 
with her own mosses and trailing verdure, till 
she has won the whole structure back. But in 
Italy, wherever man has once hewn a stone, Na- 
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ture forthwith relinquishes her right to it, and 
never lays her finger on it again. Age after 
age finds it bare and naked, in the barren sun- 
shine, and leaves it so.—J/awthorne. 


A HINT ABOUT VERBENAS, 


A correspondent at Montmorenci Falls, says : 
—‘ Verbenas are the most coquettish of garden 
flowers. When in the right humor they will 
strike roots into almost any soil with genuine 
affection ; but many with yourself find them 
too often heartlessly unreliable. We believe the 
best way to bring them to terms is to layer a 
few into pots of rich soil in June or July. About 
the first of August cut them off and cut down 
the layered plants so as to make them send out 
a new young giowth, which will usually strike 
root well and make plants that will keep over 
the winter without much difficulty.” 


+ em 


PLANTING FLOWERS FOR AUTUMN. 


The following advice respecting the planting 
f flowers, by the Country Gentleman, should be 
acted upon by every person who possesses a 
square yard of flower plot :— 

A well-managed flower garden will, at all times 
of the year when out-door plants can bloom, 
present a fine show of flowers. From the time 
the first snow-drop or crocus shows itself, per- 
haps through a late fall of snow, until the severe 
frosts have performed their work, and killed the 
last lingering roses, verbenas, &c., there should 
be a constant succession of bloom in all parts of 
the garden, so that no portion may appear unat- 
tractive. Considerable pains must be taken, 
and forethought exercised, to lay out and plant 
the flower garden in such a manner as constant- 
ly to present a good bloom. The late spring 
and early summer will have their bulbous plants 
and herbaceous perennials ; the late summer its 
early sown annuals, and the autumn will have 
its dahlias, verbenas, and late sown annuals. 
This latter season, if the garden be properly 
managed, will not be any less attractive than the 
earlier months. Phlox drummondii, planted in 
June or July, will equal or exceed the verbena 
veds of beauty. Candytuft, mignionette, bal- 
sams, and many other annuals, from late sowings, 
will keep up a constant bloom until frost. The 
late blooming perennial phloxes will make a 


spendid display in the borders. The rose acacia, 
among shrubs, will put forth a second display of 
bloom. The snowberry, the althea, the eunony- 
mus, and a few other shrubs, will assist in the 
adornment of the garden in autumn. Roses, 
whether tender or hardy, will be in their glory 
through the fall months of the perpetual bloom- 
ing varieties. In milder latitudes than ours the 
chrysanthemum will be a distinguished ornament 
of the garden. Of bulbous plants, the gladiolus 
in its many varieties, all beautiful and showy, 
the tuberose with its tall spike of pure and frag- 
rant flowers, and the magnificent Japan lily will 
constitute the stock. 
dcmetasianiiildiliscaie 


HANGING BASKETS. 


The editor supplies these plain directions for 
preparing and managing hanging baskets of 
flowers, which so many fail ing—“ Hanging 
baskets, when made of open work, should first 
have a layer of moss, with the green-face outer- 
most, placed as a lining all around on the inside 
of the basket, and any light, porous soil filled 
inside, in which to set the plants. ‘the only 
peculiar after-treatment in a room or greenhouse 
is not to keep them in any very dry, sunny place, 
but yet in a spot where they will have all the 
light possible. They will generally require a 
daily syringing, and about once a week should 
be taken down, and for a few minutes should be 


entirely immersed in water. Insects are trouble- 

some at times, and soon disfigure basket plants, 

especially the minute red spider; these should be 

look after on their first appearance and destroyed 
”? . 

at once. 
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THE GRASS PLAT. 


A lady went intu a shoe store to get a pair of 
shoes, ordered there some days before. While 
waiting for them to be brought in, her eyes rested 
upon a beautiful grass plat, just visible through 
the open window of the room in the rear of the 
shop, and she said to the woman waiting upon 
the store,“ Your yard looks very pretty; it 
makes one feel cool to see it this warm day.” 
A flush of pleasure passed ever the woman’s face 
as she replied, ‘Just step into the back room, 
and you can sce it better. I told Tom he could 
just dig it up and rake it down a bit, and put a 
little seed in, and it would luok so nice for us all 
summer. Tom thought the people in the house 
might give usa hand, but I told him they were 
quiet, orderly people, but didn’t care for flowers, 
nor anything like that, and it would make them 
feel happy and cheerylike, and teach them how 
pretty the flowers and grass are; so I planted it 
all myseif, and when I see how much the good 
God has done for me in making the seeds come 
up so quick and beautiful, and in giving the 
rain just in the right time, I think I might well 
have done the little I have for the people up- 
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stairs; and then, Miss, I like to think they can 
all see it and enjoy it as much as myself, but 

not quite so much either, for them that does the 

work, knows the worth of the flowers more than 

them that doesn’t.” Having finished her story, 

the honest hearted woman returned to her daily 

task, little thinking of the benevolence of her 

daily life; for one who could plant seeds and 

flowers for the refreshing of other eyes, as well | 
as her own, would not be found wanting in other | 
acts of kindness. How truly was that wenen | 
using her one talent! She bad not wealth, nor 

learning, nor genius, none of the apparent large 

blessings of life, only good-heartedness, and with 

it alone she found time to disseminate happiness | 
in her little circle. How many, who fancy they 

would do great good, if only a great sphere of 
usefulness were opened before them, might learn 

a noble les:on from this humble woman.— Sun- 

day School Rines. 
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THE BIRD AND THE FOUNTAIN. 











There was once a little fountain, 
That flow’d away unseen, 

In the bosom of a mountain, 
Where man had never been; 

Yet on it wandered brightly, 
With a pretty bubbling sound, 

Whilst its waters sprinkled lightly 
The plants that grew around. 









































But one evening, at the “ gloaming,” 
A swallow, pert and vain, 

From far distant countries roaming, 
Came soaring o’er the plain ; 

And staying by the mountain, 
To rest his weary wing, 

To that pretty little fountain 
He thus began to sing :— 















































“ Poor, humble thing, and lowly, 
Confined to one lone spot, 
Condemned to suffer slowly, 
Thy solitary lot! 

Oh! had you seen the bowers, 
O’er which I’ve lately flown, 
How poor you'd think the flowers 

That blossom here alone! 















































‘“‘ For there midst scenes of splendor, 
A fountain’s life should run, 

And all its sweetness render 
Beneath an Eastern sun ; 

There should your cooling waters, 
In fragrance and perfume, 

Descend to bless the daughters 
Of Oriental bloom.” 
































The little fountain listened, 
And, for a moment’s space, 
Perhaps less brightly glistened, 
In her lonely hiding place ; 
Perchance the swallow’s measure 
A passing shadow threw, 
On every simple pleasure 
Her humble spirit knew. 






































And soon that pretty fountain, 
Once happy and content, 
Perchance had scorned the mountain, 
Where all her life was spent, 
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Had not a thirsty flower, 
Just caught her sparkling eye, 

Who, but for her sweet shower, 
Must pine away and die. 


Oh! then she said, “Pert stranger, 
I do not envy thee, 

Though o'er those scenes a ranger, 
Which I may never see ; 

Since in my quiet flowing, 
I’ve joys to thee unknown, 

The bliss, of bliss bestowing,— 
The sweetest ever known !”’ 


She said and soft reclining, 
Upon her crystal bed, 
She kissed that flow’ret pining, 
And raised its drooping head. 
The Swallow and his story, 
Were soon forgotten quite, 
For his was fading glory, 
And hers enduring light ! 


CuarLotTre Youna. 

siesta . 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE CHRISTIAN’S WARFARE. 


Wherefore and for what end is life ? 
Is man to serve the carnal sword ? 

To enter in the field of strife 

Where all the angry passions rife 
Would own their victory of the Lord ! 


Is this the purpose, this the end 
For which our fleeting life was given, 
Honor through carnage to defend ? 
Shall “ blood for blood” the welkin rend 
And meet the approving smile of Heaven? 


Shall man, frail man, whose finite power 
Is hounded by a narrow span, 

Assume, in danger’s threatening hour, 

When darksome clouds portending lower, 
The right to slay his fellow man? 


Are these the soldiers of the Cross ? 
The peaceful worshippers of God, 
Whose test to free from earthly dross 
Is oft through trial, suffering, loss ? 
Bow these submissive to the rod? 


O, no: the Christian’s warfare hath 
An end more glorious to attain— 

A peaceful way, a brighter path 

Than that made dreary by the wrath 
Neught earthly ever can restrain. 


Where all the powers of the mind 
Are rightly in subjection brought, 

To each its proper sphere assigned 

And all harmoniously combined, 
Peace, peace not in vain is sought. 


When love supreme reigns in the heart, 
Malice can find no entrance there ; 
Virtue performing then her part, 
Unheeding not device of Art, 
The mind a holy calm doth wear. 


The Christian mind thus fortified 
Hath nought of earthly powers to fear— 
With faith in God, on virtue’s side, 
Though by affliction keenly tried, 
How calm and peaceful its career! 
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The Christian’s warfare none can know 
Save those who have their wills subdued, 
Whose every thought and word below, 
By Heaven approved, aims to bestow 
Some virtuous act or unfeigned good. 
These ever, in their proper sphere, 
The naked clothe, the hungry feed, 
The lone and stricken-hearted cheer ; 
And for the mourner’s sorrowing tear, 
Give solace in the hour of need. 
Theirs to proclaim with truth and might 
Oppression’s wrongs, the Oppressor’s fall— 
That Freedom’s cause is in the right— 
Freedom itself, viewed in the light 
Of truth, the inherent right of all. 


The cause how great! the work how vast! 
Yet to the faithful strength is given 
To overcome, and gain at last, 
When time’s mutations shall have pass’d, 
A blest inheritance in Heaven. 
W. C. 6mo, 4, 1861. J. 


~~ 
From the British Quarterly Review. 


ICELAND: ITS VOLCANOES, GEYSERS AND 
GLACIERS. 


(Continued from page 222.) 


It was in the year 874 (a.D.), then, that the 
history of Iceland commenced. * * * * 

About balf a century after Ingolf’s settlement 
the colony subsisted under a species of patri- 
archal rule; but about the year 928 changes 
ensued, and the island was declared a republic. 
The new arrangements were admirable. Laws 
were carefully compiled; literature began to 
flourish ; maritime discoveries (America in- 
cluded) were effected, and Christianity was 
established as the religion of the country. This 
was the golden age of Iceland. But, somehow 
or other, a golden age never lasts. In our weary 
world a lease of happiness, personal or political, 
never runs long. In the present case it was out 
in little more than three hundred years. Per- 
haps this might be a fair speli of national bliss, 
all things considered, but, at any rate, in the 
year 1261, King Hacon of Norway, who had 
frequently cast a longing eye upon the island, 
contrived to corrupt a number of its influential 
people, and to bribe them into a transfer of their 
allegiance. What won’t men do to acquire a 
little gold or a little land? * * * Handed over 
to Hacon in 1261, however, the island remained 
in the possession of the Norwegian sovereigns 


until 1380, when it was annexed to the crown of 


Denmark, and to the crown of Denmark it has 
ever since belonged. 

But it is with the physical curiosities of the 
country, rather than with its history or its in- 
habitants, that we are now concerned. No sooner 
does an inquisitive traveller approach its shores 
than he feels an intense longing to visit its won- 
derful Geysers. Landing at Reykjavik, he finds 
himself in one of the funniest little capitals on 
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the face of the globe. Iceland must of course 
have a metropolis. Why should it not, we should 
like to know? If it cannot exactly indulge in 
a London, Paris, or a Yeddo, there is no reason 
why it should not have a small chief town con- 
sisting mainly of two streets—with a small 
cathedral, capable of holding nearly one bundred 
and fifty persons—a small governor’s palace, 
originally intended for a prison—a small house 
of Parliament, of ample calibre for nearly thirty 
senators—a small hotel, without either signboard 
or name; and, beside3 a few other public edi- 
fices, of a small number of private residences 
which look like warehouses ; and of warehouses 
which look exceedingly like themselves. Nearly 
all these tenements are made of wood covered 
with tar, so that the capital of Iceland appears to 
be in deep mourning. Internally some of them 
are handsomely furnished, and Madame Pfeiffer 
discovered no less than six square piano fortes 
in the place, but she maliciously surmises that 
Liszt and Thalberg would never have recognized 
their own music when executed by Icelandic 
hands. Many of the houses possess small 
gardens, where small vegetables are cultivated ; 
but the botany of the island is so wretched, that 
good turnips, according to Sir W. Hooker, are 
about the size of an apple; and the largest tree 
in the country, according to Mr. Miles, was one 
on the governor's premises, which did not exceed 
five feet in height. No monster gooseberries of 
course are ever produced (or rapturously report- 
ed), and it has been sarcastically affirmed that 
the gardens are kept clean, simply because the 
weeds won’t trouble themselves to grow. * * * 
Need we say further, that the population of 
Reykjavik scarcely exceeds that of many a 
British village—consisting, as it does, of about 
six hundred native residents, but increased by 
Danish traders and summer visitors from other 
parts of the country to about twelve hundred. 
Having thus taken a hasty glance at the capi- 
tal, let us start for those glorious steam-fountains 
which, were they transferred to British ground, 
would be sufficient to turn the head of the best 
English county. In Iceland you cannot hire a 
cab, coach, cart, or other vehicle, for the simple 
reason that there are none to be had. Nor can 
you travel on foot, for that would be considered 
almost as foolish as to proceed on all fours. 
Your plan is to purchase horses—some for your- 
self, some for the guides, and others fur the 
baggage. There being no Golden Lions or 
Royal Hotels in the country, it is advisable to 
carry a tent, and to look after the commissariat 
as narrowly as if you were about to traverse the 
Great Desert. Milk may be procured ; but as 
you may have to proceed fifteen or twenty miles 
without seeing a cottage, the best policy is to 
victual the expedition at the outset, though it 
involves you in the expense of a complete 
caravan. The difficulties of travel, indeed, are 
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great. The country is such, that neither er Con. | 
eral Wade nor Mr. Macadam could have tamed 
its rugged paths into easy turnpike. In some | 
places ‘the road is like the bed of a Highland 
water-course, in others your route might as well 
run through astone quarry. Too frequently, | 
the traveller picks his way over a sheet of lava, , 
stretching for miles, unrelieved by trees or vege- | 
tables, except » few sickly bushes, which have 
found a nest in some hollow where the wind has 
deposited a handful of soil. He finds that this 
lava is broken up into sharp blocks, or gashed 
with fissures which are so teasing, that constant | 
attention is required to prevent accidents. Or 
he may have to cross swamps and marshes, 
where the yielding nature of the ground is 
scarcely less trying to the temper; and if en- | 
cumbered with much baggage, the beasts of | 
burden need constant supervision, as well as 
their apathetic guides. 

Approaching Thingvalla, on his way to the 
Geysers, the visitor is startled by arriving at the | 
edge of a precipice. A deep but narrow chasm, | 
extending to a distance of more than a mile, , 
suddenly yawns before him, as if the ground had | 
been torn open by an earthquake. No warning | 
is given him of its vicinity until he finds him- | 
self standing and shuddering upon the verge of | 
the abyss. This is the famous ravine of Alman- | 
nagii, which is justly considered to be one of, 
the most remarkable spots in Iceland. Its depth 


| 


| 


is about one hundred and eighty feet, its width 
may be the same in some parts, but in others it | 


diminishes to a few fathoms. How to cross it is | 
the question for the traveller. Told he must, 
descend to the bottom, and, somehow or other, | 
contrive to reach the opposing bank, he shakes 
his head, and thinks it a feat for a goat, but not | 
for aman. ‘There is no help for it, however 
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vale of which is unrivalled in Iceland for its 


beauty, lies the most sacred spot in the whole 
country. This is the plain where the Althing 
or General Parliament held its annual sittings 
for nearly nine centuries. Here national affairs 
were discussed, public justice was administered, 
strangers met from all parts of the island, friend. 
ships were formed, marriages were contracted, 
quarrels were settled or originated, females con- 
vieted of child-murder were drowned ina neigh- 
boring pool, and culprits sentenced to be de. 
capitated lost their heads on a little isle in the 
midst of the river. But in 1800 the Althing 
was abolished, or rather transferred to Rey kjavik, 
and now this venerated seat of law consists of 
“a mere farm, and contains two huts and a very 
small church.” 

Two : three days are occupied in your jaunt 
ito the Geysers. The scenery is singularly 
diversified, for there are charming meadows, and 
| pleasant shrubberies, and beautiful lakes on the 
‘route, as well as frightful fissures and rugged 
tracts of lava. 

At last, turning the flank of a mountain, you 
observe big clouds of steam curling into the air 
at a distance of about three miles; and if your 
pulse breaks intoa transient gallop, how can you 
help it when told that you are now within sight 
of one of the greatest wonders of the world? 
Scampering across bog and stream, you arrive at 
the foot of a hill about three hundred feet in 


| height, and find yourself amongst a colony of 


boiling springs and vapor fountains. Upwards 
of one kundred of these are collected within a 
| Space of little more than fifty acres. There is 
no difficulty in recognizing the chieftain of the 
group. Upon a mound seven feet in height 
there rests a basin which at first appears to “be 
tolerably circular, its diameter being fifty-six 


Dismount, and you will find a sort of natural | feet in one direction, and forty-six in another. 
staircase, which conducts you giddily to the bed The interior, from three to four feet in depth, is 
of the rift. | smooth and polished, and at the moment of your 


“ Colossal blocks of stone, threatening the un- 
happy wanderer with death and destruction, | 
hang loosely, in the form of pyramids and of 
broken columns, from the lofty walls of lava 
which encircle the whole long ravine in the: 
form of a gallery. Speechless, and in anxious | e 
suspense, we descend a part of this chasm, hard- 
ly daring to look up, much less to give utterance | 
toa single sound, lest the vibration should bring | 
down one of these avalanches of stone, to the | 
terrific force of which the rocky fragments scat- | 
tered around bear ample testimony. The dis- | 
tinctness with which echo repeats the softest 
sound and the lightest footfall, is truly wonder- | 
ful. The appearance presented by the horses, 
which are allowed to come down the ravine after 
their masters have descended, is most peculiar. 
One could fancy they were clinging to the wall | 
of rock.” 

Not far from the village of Thingvalla, the 


| pense has quite an exciting effect. 


| approach may be partially filled with water ina 
highly heated condition. Through the clear 
crystalline fluid a funnel in the centre of this 
gigantic saucer may be perceived. Its breadth 
at the top has been variously estimated at from 

eight to sixteen feet, but as it descends it nar- 
rows its bore, and when sounded—your time for 
this ticklish operation being just after an ex- 
plosion—the pipe may be traced to a depth of 
sixty-three feet. 

It may be necessary, however, to wait some 
time before the Gusher or Rager—that is the 
meaning of the word Geyser—will do you the 
honor to play. His movements are very fitful, 
and twenty or thirty hours frequently pass, nay, 
as many as three days have been known to ex- 
pire, without any hearty and emphatic eruption. 
Upon the curious traveller this interval of sus- 
When Sir 
George Mackenzie lay down for the night he 
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could not sleep for more than a minute or two! 


ata time, his anxiety compelling him to raise 
his head repeatedly to listen, and when the joy- 
ful notice was given, up he started with a shout, 
and bounded across the space which separated 
him from the Geyser. And what a spectacle it is 
when the explosion dves commence! With a roar 
and a rush which are deafening—the earth 
trembling bencath you as if it were about to 
open and give birth to some strange monster— 
the boiling water is driven aloft in a huge 
column, which breaks into different ramifica- 
tions, and then drooping as its impetus is lost, 
each separate jet falls back in graceful curves to 
the ground. At the lower part, the ascending 
stream may appear to some eyes to be blue or 
green, but at the summit it is torn into the 
finest, snowiest spray. Volumes of steam accom- 
pany the discharge, and roll away in great clouds, 
which add to the sombreness and majesty of the 
scene. After raging thus grandly for a few 
minutes, the Geyser relaxes his fury, and then 
ceases to eject either water or vapor. The fluid 
in the basin rushes down the well in the centre, 
and slowly but surely this magnificent hydraulic 
machine begins to prepare for another eruption. 
Very different heights have been assigned te the 
jets. Olafson and Paulson, for example, esti- 
mated them at three hundred and sixty feet. 
Lieutenant Ohlsen took the measure of one by 
the quadrant, and found it two hundred and 
twelve feet; whilst Henderson saw some which 
he computed at one hundred and fifty feet; but 
other travellers have cut them down to one hun. 
dred feet at the utmost, and Forbes averages 
them at seventy or eighty. 
(To be continued.) 
ois 


INTERCOURSE WITH SUPERIOR PERSONS. 


It is the great event of life to find, and know, 
and love a superior person; to find a character 
that prefigures heaven and the saints on earth. 
Such a one is left alone, as the godsare. Inall 
the superior persons I have met, I notice direct- 
ness, simplicity, truth spoken more truly, as if 
everything like obstruction and malformation 
had been trained away. What have they to 
conceal? what have they to exhibit? Between 
simple and noble persons there is always a per- 
fect understanding. They recognize at sight, 
and meet on a better ground than the talents or 
skill they chance to possess, namely, on their 
sincerity. — merson. 


- + <8 


Those Christians who are most strenuous in 
things of little importance, are like the Pharisees 
of old, most likely to fail in the weightier mat- 
ters of the law. It is those who are yielding in 
non-essentials who are most apt to be stable in 
fundameutals. The willow will bend to the 
blast, yet keep its root in the ground, while the 


{grand march by way of the sea.—Jndependent. 
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sturdy pine, proudly opposing its unbending 
trunk to the storm, fails often at the root.— 
Bishop Griswold. 

onncninsasieiiiblliaininiate 


ITEMS. 


Tue Suez Canat.—While war is raging in the 
United States, and is once more imminent in Austria 
and in Turkey, that great enterprise of peace and 
commerce—the reopening of the ancient communica- 
tion between the Red Sea and the Mediterranean— 
is pressingrapidly forward. M. Lesseps, its projector, 
is no longer a visionary, but a practical benefactor. 
Prof. Baruffi of Turin, one of the first geographers of 
Europe, reports to a friend in this city a recent inter- 
view with M. Lesseps and his co-laborer, M. Mongel- 
Bey, the chief-engineer of the work. Prof. Baruffi's 
letter appears in 7’he World, and the following are 
its most important items : 

‘““M. Mongel, whose long residence in Egypt has 
placed him in a position of acquiring an accurate 
knowledge of men and things there, has been very 
successful in all bis arrangements for the supply and 
the organization of laborers, as wellas for advancing 
the enterprise. He has constructed a small island 
at the entrance of Port Said upon which they dis- 
charge with ease and rapidity the immense ma- 
terial excavated, which is afterwards carried into 
the interior through railroads expressly built for that 
purpose. 

‘Hundreds of ships within the last fifteen months 
have successfully entered into the Port Said, and all 
doubts as to the security of the entrance of the new 
Bosphorus are removed. Eight thousand Egyptian 
laborers are engaged in the excavation of that part 
of the Isthmus known under the name of Seuil-d’el- 
Guist, the most difficult part of the enterprise; but 
which, however, they hope to complete during the 
next three months. When the channel through that 
hill of argillaceous sand will be opened, they will 
have reached the Lake of Tismah in the middle of 
the Isthmus, from whence to Suez there will be no 
serious obstacle to the progress of the work.” 

This fact relieves one great point of apprehension 
touching the practicability of the scheme. A safe 
port onthe Mediterranean secures the whole. Prof. 
Baruffi says further 

‘““M. Lesseps tells me that ina year the marriage of 
the two seas will be probably accomplished, and 
that by that time the coasting trade may begin. The 
waters of the Nile will restore to the Isthmus its 
former fertility ; and those waters will be carried 
through a canal to the two extremities of the 
Isthmus. On the coast of the Lake of Tismah a city 
will arise, which, in some future time, will take the 
place, commercially and politically, of the ancient 
capital of Byzantium. 

‘- Civilization will soon avail itself of the immense 
advantages which cannot fail to arise from the close 
approximation of the east and the west. The long 
and dangerous navigation round Africa will thus 
soon be superseded, and Africa herself, that vast, and 
perhaps the richest, portion of the globe, will be- 
come more known and more profitable to mankind. 
As for Italy, it is only necessary to consider that, as 
soon as Naples will be united by railroad to the an- 
cient port of Brindis, we shall be able to go from the 
foot of the Alps to the Red Sea in less than five days, 
Brindis being distant from Alexandria only two days 
and a half.” 

The district to be refertillized by the Nile was pro- 
bably the ancient Goshen, the home of the Israelites 
in Egypt, and the point of their departure for their 
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Curious Rerics.—At.the Archxological Institute, 
London, is an exhibition of a curious character, con- 
taining priestly vestments in crimson silks and green 
velvets, richly embroidered and worked, representing 
scenes from the Bible, and as old as the twelfth cen- 
tury ; old books, with embroidered covers, bearing 
the owners’ names, among them some which were 
the property of Edward VI., Charles I., Francis I. 0 
France, the famous Diana Poictiers, and Henry III, 


How Corats Work.—Prof. Agassiz, in a recent lec- 
ture, thus described the manner in which corals mul- 
tiply and grow :— 

It is not unlike the growth and multiplication of 
trees from buds and seeds. The corals lay 
which hatch, and the young swim about like shoals 
of herring, until they find a place suitable for them, 
where they alight, fasten themselves, and commence 
to multiply and build. 
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At Foo Chow, China, there is a bridge a mile and 
a half long, spanning the river between the foreign 
and native settlements. It is built entirely of gra- 
nite, rests on 130 arches, and is about 800 years old. 


Inp1a Cotrton.—I am glad to notice that the Indian 
government is moving in this cotton crisis. They 
have given directions that the wretched roads lead- 
ing to the cotton districts be at once repaired, and 
they are ready by their officers to co-operate in dif- 
fusing intelligence among the ryots as to any de- 
mands that may arise for cotton. India is unques- 
ae moving. Bombay has already exported 

early twice the number of bales this year compared 
with last—231,729 bales since the Ist Janu: iry of this 
year, against 100,098 bales in 1859: and if there 
should come a crisis, it is probable that its resources 
might furnish from a third to nearly a half of the 
amount supplied by the American exporters of this 
year. It will be satisfactory also to the British cotton 
interest to know that prices are firmer here for im- 
ports, so that the cotton trade with India is likely 
soon to be much more remuncrative than of late it 
has been. I may add as a fact, in which Glasgow 
houses will be interested, that it is the Scottish 
houses of Bombay which this year occupy by far the 
most prominent place in the export cotton trade-— 
Correspondent of The Glasgow Guardian. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiour axp Mrat.—The Flour market continues 
very dull, the demand for export and home use is 
limited, and prices nominally unchanged. Small 
sales of superfine are making mostly to supply the 
trade at $5 25 for common mixed and good; $5 
a $6 00 for family, and $6 25 a 7 for fancy brands. 
Rye Flour and Corn Meal are notinquired for. We 
quote the former at $3 50, and the latter at $2 87} 
per barrel, dull. 
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Grain.—There is more Wheat offering, but the 
marketis dull and prices are a shade lower than 
last quoted. Some small sales of Western Pennsyl- 
vania red at $1 22 a1 25 in store white at $1 30a 
1 40 and dull. Rye 64 cents. Corn, unsettled 
and lower—sales of prime Pennsylvania yellow at 
51 cts., afloat. Southern sales are at the same fig- 
ures. The receipts of Oats are light and the market 
steady at 30 a 3lc. for Delaware and Penna. 

have just received a lot of Smati Piarip INDIA 
] SILKS. Also, FRENCH, in Buiur, Buck, Brown, 
Green and Pourpie. Tarlton Musiiy, Stiff and Sheer. 


BOOK MUSLINS, all prices. Book Mustin HDKFS, 
nice assortment. Cashmere, Barcelona, Sarsnet and 
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Crape Shawls. Crape Lise, Cap Crape and Bobinett, 
50 doz. L. C. Hdkfs, at $1.50 per dozen. Nice assort- 
ment of Men and Boy’s Cloths, Cassimeres and Vest- 
ings. Hosiery and Gloves in great variety. Plain 
Hand-made Mitts—choice colors. Plain Silk Gloves 
imported for Friends. 

The above goods will be sold at the lowest markef 
value, at JOHN H. STOKES, 

Philada, 702 Arch St, 


5th mo. 6th—6t 


ae -veral colored Boys from 10 to 13 yearg 
LN of age ready to be apprenticed i in the country, 
Enquire at the Home for Destitute Colored Children, 
in Maylandville, West Philadelphia, or to Rachel 
Wilson Moore, 313 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, or 
Passmore Williamson, 8S. W. corner of Arch and 
Seventh Streets. 6th mo. 22 


nem, 5 HAT STORE. Silk, Braver and Otter 
Hats, Frerch and American Felts. Men’s and 
Boy’s Caps, Children’s Hats and Caps. 

STRAW GOODS in great variety. Hats made tems 
order at short notice. 

CHAS. LAING & CO., 
N. E. cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., 
Amos J. MicHENER. Philada. 
4th mo. 6th, ly. 
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XN EORGE A. NEWBOLD, having obtained a good 

T location near Norristow bn, expects to open a 
select school for Young Men and Boys, the 15th ot 
next Ninth mo. 

The number will be limited to 25. For circulars 
direct to him, Norristown P. O. Montgomery County, 
Pennsylvania. 

N. B.—A few Summer Boarders can be accommo- 
dated. Any wishing a pleasant retreat for the sum- 
mer, please ‘address as above. 

6th mo. 8. 


()swBa0 V ILLAGE SCHOOL, N N. Y. 
Amy Drory, Principal. 


This B Boarding School will open its Summer Sessio 
on the 9th of 5th Month, and continue twenty weeké, 
as a School for Young Ladies. 

Competent teachers will be employed. 
and Painting will be taught. 

Terms, $60 per Session of twenty weeks, 
able in advance, the rem 
term. 

Drawing and Painting extra. 

ANDREW A. SKIDMORE, Proprietor. 

Rererences. Alfred Moore, Oswegoburg, John D, 
— Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 4tb mo, 13, 1861. 
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] OTICE TO FRIENDS.— In consequence of the 
frequent and continu] exlls on us, by Friends, to 
ene them with Plain Hats, there being now ne 
Friend in the trade that we know of—we have con- 
cluded to resume this branch of the business. 
We propose k:eping a stock on hand, and to have 
them mzde to order for those who may prefer it. 
Having had considerable experience in this par- 
ticular, we respectfully solicit the custem of Friends, 
and will spare no pains to suit and please them. 
Our Store is in Third S‘reet, below Arch, N«. 
East side. 
weH. Orders will also be taken 
North side, up stairs. 


at 621 Market Street, 
SMEDLEY BROS. 
3 mo. 23—3 mos. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Lodge st. 





